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A  Practical  Education 

The  Training  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineers  in  Kentucky 

SUCCESSFUL  man  of  today  is  one  who  has  an  education  that  has 
npL  a  market  value.     This  appHes  to  all  classes  of  men.     The  writer, 

i  lie  ^Y\e  lawyer,  the  surgeon,  the  merchant,  or  the  engineer  can  measure 

his  value  to  the  world  largely  by  what  men  are  willing  to  pay  for 
his  services.  The  conception  of  an  education  has  been  greatly 
modified  in  recent  years.  A  man  is  educated  who  is  skilled  in 
doing  some  useful  thing;  who  manifests  an  interest  in  all  men  engaged 
in  useful  work;  who  is  always  striving  to  be  more  skillful  and  better  informed  in  his 
own  work.  The  beauties  of  art,  literature  and  philosophy  do  not  belong  to  any  class 
of  men.  The  man  who  is  engaged  in  productive  work  should  find  first  that  culture 
that  comes  from  doing  his  work  well,  but  his  happiness  and  breadth  of  life  will  be  in- 
creased, if  he  finds  some  of  the  gems  in  the  world  of  literature  and  art. 

The  technical  school  is  responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  the  present  status  of  the 
science  of  engineering.  Machines  today  are  built  by  men  w^ell  versed  in  the  refine- 
ments of  mechanical  engineering.  The  great  industries  of  this  country  are  continually 
looking  for  young  men  who  have  a  scientific  training  in  the  art  of  machine  designing 
and  power  transmission.  The  steam  engine  presents  each  year  new  possibilities, 
and  the  evolution  in  this  direction  has  recently  taken  shape  in  the  steam  turbine. 
The  gas  engine  is  being  more  widely  applied  than  ever  before.  The  recent  develop- 
ment of  available  water  power,  and  the  growth  of  the  interurban  railway  lines  have 
made  new  fields  of  endeavor  for  the  highly  trained  mechanical  engineer. 

Kentucky  has  not  been  slow  to  recognize  the  fact  that  she  must  provide  for  her 
sons  a  great  school  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  in  order  to  equip  them 
for  a  work  that  offers  large  opportunities  in  this  age  of  industrial  achievements.  For 
fifteen  years  the  State  University  of  Kentucky  has  been  sending  her  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineers  to  all  parts  of  the  country  where  they  have  achieved  great  distinc- 
tion with  the  largest  machine,  engine  and  electrical  apparatus  building  concerns. 
Kentucky  boys  have  made  such  a  record  that  there  is  a  demand  for  State  University 
of  Kentucky  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  that  can  not  be  supphed.  In  the  class 
of  1906  there  were  thirty  men  and  there  were  over  one  hundred  applications  for  these 
graduates  There  were  eleven  applicants  for  State  University  men  to  take  up  teach- 
ing work  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  in  some  of  the  best  known  universi- 
ties in  this  country.  The  class  of  1907  all  secured  good  positions  and  all  of  the 
thirty-three  1908  graduates,  notwithstanding  the  business  depression,  have  found 
employment  in  good  engineering  positions.  No  other  state  in  the  Union  makes  such 
liberal  concessions  to  her  young  men  to  gain  an  education  as  does  Kentucky.  A  county 
appointed  student  not  only  gets  his  tuition,  matriculation  fees  and  room  rent  free,  but 
the  legislature  has  actually  provided  that  he  receive  his  traveling  expenses  from  his 
home  to  the  college  and  return.  The  expenses  for  any  resident  of  the  state,  whether 
he  be  appointed  or  not,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Every  young  Kentuckian  should 
recognize  that  the  state  has  put  at  his  command  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education 
in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  that  is  second  to  none.  He  should  further 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  state  is  making  provisions  that  would  cost  each  student  at 
least  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  tuition  should  all  the  expenses  of  his  training  be 
gotten  in  a  school  not  supported  by  state  or  federal  aid. 

BUIIvDIXG  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Mechanical  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  College  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. It  contains  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  reci- 
tation,  lecture,   drawing  and   laboratory   work. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  is  described  briefly  as  follows:  The  drawing 
rooms  contain  drawing  tables  and  boards  to  accommodate  about  one  hundred  stud- 
ents. 
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Looking  Across  the  Front  of  Mechanical  Hall. 


A  Corner  in  the  Machine  Shop. 
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Power  is  supplied  to  the  shops  by  a  10-inch  by  24-inch  Haniilton-CorUss  non- 
condensing  engine. 

The  wood  shop  contains  thirty  benches,  each  with  a  complete  set  of  bench  tools: 
and  twenty-tw^o  lathes,  each  with  a  complete  set  of  wood-turning  tools.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  band  saw,  a  jig  saw,  two  circular  saw  tables,  a  trimmer  and  a  grind- 
stone. 

The  foundry  contains  a  30-inch  cupola  furnace,  having  a  capacity  of  a  ton  of 
metal  per  hour,  a  brass  furnace,  twelve  complete  sets  of  moulder's  tools,  twelve  benches, 
besides  the  ladles,  flasks,  clamps,  core  oven,  pattern  rack,  and  other  equipment  such 
as  is  used  in  practical  foundry  operation. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  equipped  with  fifteen  down-draft  forges.  With  each  forge 
there  is  a  set  of  blacksmith  tools.     A  power  hammer  is  available  for  heavy  w^ork. 

The  machine  shop  contains  seven  lathes,  two  milling  machines,  one  planer,  one 
shaper,  two  drilling  machines,  one  dry  emery  grinder,  one  wet  emery  grinder,  one 
universal  grinding  machine,  two  sensitive  drills,  twelve  vises  for  bench  work  in  metal 
an  air  compressor,  some  pneumatic  tools,  and  a  small  punch  and  shear. 

The  tool  room  is  equipped  with  a  varied  assortment  of  such  tools  and  supplies 
as  are  used  in  the  shops.  In  connection  with  the  shops  there  is  a  wash-room  containing 
lockers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students. 

There  are  two  separate  boiler-houses.  One  contains  a  50-horse-power  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  boiler  and  a  No.  3  Dean  pump.  The  boiler  is  used  for  heating  and  to 
supply  steam  to  the  Hamilton-Corliss  engine  which  furnishes  power  to  the  shops. 
The  other  boiler  house  is  situated  close  to  the  steam  laboratory,  and  a  100-horse-power 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler  has  just  been  installed  in  it.  This  boiler  can  furnish  steam 
at  200  pounds  pressure,  and  an  elaborate  equipment  for  boiler  testing  has  been  installed, 
including  induced  draft  apparatus,  barrels  and  scales  for  weighing  water,  and  devices 
for  burning  oil  and  gas,  as  well  as  coal. 

The  steam  engineering  laboratory  is  equipped  with  indicators,  planimeters,  gauges, 
pyrometers,  reducing  motion  apparatus,  scales,  micrometers,  tachometers,  etc.  It 
contains  a  40-horse-power  Houston,  Stanwood  and  Gamble  cross-compound  throttling 
engine,  a  10  horse-power  Corliss  engine,  a  25-horse-power  Buft^alo  Forge  engine,  a 
35-horse-power  Westinghouse  single-acting  compound  engine,  a  small  slide-valve 
engine  for  elementary  experimental  work  in  valve  setting  a  small  engine  with  Stephen- 
son valve  gear,  and  a  10  horse-power  De  Laval  turbine.  There  are  also  two  4-horse- 
power  Fairbanks-Morse  gasoline  engines  with  gas  attachmerits,  and  the  necessary 
auxiliary  apparatus  for  testing. 

For  work  in  testing  materials  of  construction  there  is  a  100,000  pound  Riehle 
testing  machine,  and  a  Fairbanks-Morse  cement-testing  equipment. 

For  the  experimental  engineering  work  in  electrical  engineering  there  are  a  10  kw., 
d.  c.  Edison  dynamo,  a  9  kw.,  d.  c.  motor,  a  2-horse-power  General  Electric  induction 
motor,  a  1.5  kw.  polyphase  dynamo,  a  Wagner  induction  motor,  d.  c.  generator  set 
furnishing  3  kw.,  a  potentiometer,  a  photometer,  and  several  galvanometers,.  Wheat- 
stone  bridges,  and  other  apparatus  of  the  same  general  character. 

There  is  quite  an  extensive  equipment  for  pursuing  the  study  of  telephony,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  switchboard  containing  jacks  and  drops  for  both  common  battery 
and  magneto  circuits,  built  by  the  American  Telephone  Company.  Then  there  is  a 
number  of  subscribers'  instruments,  some  of  the  American  Telephone  Company's 
make,  and  some  of  the  W^estern  Electric  Company's.  This  equipment  is  sufiicient  to 
enable  the  students  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  some  of  the  advanced  prob- 
lems of  telephony. 

The  aim  of  the  College  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  as  a  part  of  the 
State  University,  will  be  primarily  to  train  young  men  to  be  competent  to  take  up 
the  work  usually  assigned  to  graduates  of  engineering  schools,  either  in  mechanical 
or  electrical  engineering.  In  addition  to  this,  as  opportunity  offers,  it  is  expected 
to  pursue  advanced  scientific  research  pertaining  to  all  the  branches  of  mechanical, 
electrical,    and    chemical    engineering. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  practical  work  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  includes  the  experience 
in  the  wood  shop,  machine  shop,  foundry,  and  forge  shop.  During  this  period  the 
class-room  work  and  drawing  are  preparatory  to  the  theoretical  studies  taken  up 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  as  admin- 
istered at  the  State  University  of  Kentucky,  may  be  considered  as  being  divided  into 
three  parts,  as  follows: 

1.  Mechanical  Engineering  Proper.  Under  this  heading  come  the  studies  of 
steam  engineering  practice,  the  operation  and  design  of  gas  engines  and  producers, 
and  the  operation  and  design  of  manufacturing  machinery. 

2.  Chemical  Engineering.  This  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  will  go  into 
the  making  of  iron  and  steel,  and  involves  study  of  the  various  methods  of  analysis  of 
iron,   steel,   coals,   fluxes,   and   refractory   substances. 

3.  Electrical  Engineering.  This  involves  the  study  of  the  design  and  operation 
of  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery. 

Of  course,  the  foregoing  is  a  general  classification.  Each  of  the  subjects  mentioned 
permits  of  further  subdivision  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  student. 
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Corliss  Engine  Driving  Shops. 


Machine  onop  Miinex. 
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DEGREES. 

The  course  of  study  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  all  lead  to  the 
degree  or  B.  M.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering).  The  advanced  degree, 
M.  E.  (Mechanical  Engineer),  may  be  obtained  by  a  resident  student  in  one  year  after 
taking  the  degree  B.  M.  E.  from  the  State  University  of  Kentucky,  or  any  institution 
of  equal  requirements,  provided  he  has  done  the  work  assigned  him  sa'tisfactorily, 
passed  his  examination,  and  presented  an  acceptable  thesis. 

A  non-resident  student  may  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  E.  three  years  after  gradua- 
tion, if  he  has  been  engaged  in  practical  engineering  work  during  that  time,  passes 
an  examination,  and  presents  an  accceptable  thesis.  At  least  two  years'  notice  must 
be  given  to  the  Faculty  that  post-graduate  work  is  to  be  done,  and  the  work  must  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

FRESHMAN    VE.A.R. 

1.  Technical  Instruction.  Thirty-five  weeks,  one  hour  per  week,  (a)  Recita- 
tion on  the  forms  of  wood-working  tools  and  the  cutting  and  peculiarities  of  timber, 
(b)  Lectures  on  the  operation  of  the  various  forms  of  wood-working  machinery,  (c) 
Lectures  on  pattern-making,   molding  and  casting. 

2.  Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing.  Thirty-five  weeks,  seven  and  a  half 
hours  per  week,  (a)  This  drawing  includes  free-hand  sketches,  drawing  from  copies 
and  models,  using  parts  of  machines  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratories  as  models,  (b) 
Free-hand  lettering,  (c)  Exercises  in  tinting  and  shading,  (d)  Tracing,  (e)  Blue- 
printing. 

3.  Shop-work.  Thirty-five  weeks,  eleven  and  a  half  hours  per  week,  (a)  Bench- 
work  in  wood,  including  exercises  in  the  following  operations:  planing,  sawing,  rab- 
beting, plowing,  notching,  splicing,  mortising,  tenoning,  dovetaihng,  framing,  paneling 
and  the  general  use  of  carpenters'  tools,  (b)  Wood-turning,  involving  the  various 
principles  of  lathe- work  in  wood,  (c)  Pattern-making,  which  gives  the  student  experi- 
ence in  the  construction  of  patterns  for  foundry  work,  (d)  Foundry  work,  including 
the  various  operations  of  molding,  core-making  and  the  melting  of  iron  and  brass. 

4.  English.     Thirty-five  weeks,    three   hours   per  week. 

5.  Higher  Algebra.     Twenty  weeks,  five   hours  per  week. 

6.  Trigonometry.     Fifteen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

7.  Physics.  Fifteen  weeks,  two  hours  per  week;  twenty  weeks,  three  hours  per 
week. 

8.  Chemistry.  Fifteen  weeks,  three  hours  per  week;  twenty  weeks,  two  hours 
per  week. 

SOPHOMORE    YE.^R. 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Fifteen  weeks,  eight  hours  per  week,  (a)  Drawing  the 
parts  of  machines  and  complete  machines  to  scale,  (b)  Isometric  aad  Descriptive 
Geometry  problems,     (c)  Design  of  machine  details. 

2.  Shop-work.  Thirty-one  weeks,  ten  hours  per  week,  (a)  Exercises  in  iron 
and  steel  forging,  (b)  Exercises  in  vise-work  in  metal,  (c)  General  machine  work; 
including  screw  cutting,  drilling,  planing,  and  the  milling  of  iron,  brass,  and  steel. 

3.  Shop  Practice.     Fifteen  weeks,  two  hours  per  week. 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry.     Twenty  weeks,  eight  hours  per  week. 

5.  Physical  Laboratory.     Fifteen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

6.  Advanced  Physics.     Fifteen  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 

7.  Analytical  Geometry.      Thirty-five  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

8.  Surveying.     Twenty  weeks,  two  hours  per  week. 

9.  Calculus.     Twenty  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

10.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     Twenty  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 

11.  Field  Work  in  Surveying.     Four  weeks,  ten  hours  per  week. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 

1.  Kinematics.  Fifteen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week.  Under  this  head  are  studied 
the  velocity  ratios  in  various  motions,  construction  of  gears,  cams,  quick-return  mo- 
tions, and  the  manner  of  designing  trains  of  mechanism. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Fifteen  weeks,  nine  hours  per  week;  ten  weeks,  ten 
hours  per  week  and  ten  weeks,  eight  hours  per  week.  The  work  consists  of  Kinematic 
Drawing,  including  spur,  bevel,  worm  and  spiral  gearing:  Design  of  Shop  Machines, 
such  as  lathes,  planers,  shapers,  drills,  etc.,  including  an  original  design  by  each  student 
of  some  shop  machine  complete,  with  all  detail  drawings. 

3.  Analytical  Mechanics.     Twenty  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

4.  Strength  of  Materials.     Fifteen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

5.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.    Fifteen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

6.  Graphic  Statics.     Ten  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

7.  Calculus.     Fifteen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 
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Switchboard,  Electrical  Laboratory. 
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8      Electrodynamic  Machinery.     Ten  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 
9.     Theory  of  Machine  Design.     Five  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

10.  Dynamo  and  Motor  Design.     Ten  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

11.  Electrical  Design.  Ten  weeks,  five  hours  per  week,  and  five  weeks,  five  hours 
per  week. 

12.  Electrical  Laboratory.     Ten  weeks,  two  hours  per  week. 

13.  Chemistry  and  Gas  Analysis.     Ten  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

14.  Flue  Gas  Analysis.     Ten  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 

15.  Chemical  Laboratory.     Fifteen  weeks,  four  hours  per  week. 

16.  Testing  of  Materials  Laboratory.     Fifteen  weeks,  one  hour  per  week. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

1.  Thermodynamics.  Fifteen  weeks,  three  hours  per  week.  This  work  consists 
of  a  study  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics,  thermal  capacities,  and  the  application  of 
thermodynamics  to  the  steam  engine,  steam  turbine,  and  gas  engine. 

2.  Steam  Boilers.  Fifteen  weeks,  two  hours  per  week.  A  study  of  the  various 
commercial  steam  boilers,  consumption  of  fuel,  incrustations,  determining  the  horse 
power  of  boilers,  boiler  tests,  the  design  of  boilers  for  efficiency  and  economy,  and  the 
methods  hi  heat  transmission. 

3.  Valve  Gearing.  Fifteen  weeks,  three  hours  per  week.  The  study  of  various 
forms  of  standard  engine  valves  and  methods  of  designing. 

4.  Hydraulics.     Fifteen  weeks,   two  hours  per  week. 

5.  Alternating  Currents;  Dynamo  and  Motor  Design.  Fifteen  weeks,  five  hours 
per  week. 

6.  Electrical  Laboratory.     Twenty-five  weeks,   three  hours  per  week. 

7.  Alternating  Currents  and  Power  Plants.     Ten  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

8.  Logic.     Thirty-five  weeks,  two  hours  per  week. 

9.  History.     Thirty-five  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 

10.  Dynamometers  and  Measurement  of  Power.     Ten  weeks,  two  hours  per  week. 

11.  Steam  Turbines.     Ten  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 


12.  Valve  Geat  Design.  Ten  weeks,  eight  hours  per  week,  and  five  weeks,  five 
hours  per  week.     This  consists  in  working  out  valve  gear  problems. 

13.  Engine  and  Machine  Designing.  Fifteen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week.  A 
study  of  the  modern  methods  of  designing  engines,  boilers  and  machines. 

14.  Experimental  Engineering.  Twenty-five  weeks,  six  hours  per  week.  This 
includes  a  study  of  the  steam  engine  indicator,  making  engine,  boiler,  and  materials 
for  construction  tests,  and  experimental  engineering  work  in  electrical  engineering. 

15.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Photography.     Ten  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

16.  Electrical  Design.  Twenty  five  weeks,  three  hours  per  week  This  consists 
of  drawing-room  work,  Saturday  mornings. 

17.  Thesis  Work.  Ten  weeks,  fifteen  hours  i^er  week.  Every  student,  before  he 
attains  the  degree  of  B.  M.  E.,  must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some  new  design 
of  a  machine  or  an  original  investigation.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  and  third 
terms  of  the  senior  year  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  this  thesis.  The  subjects  for 
these  are  assigned  to  students  by  the  Dean  of  t'le  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
Faculty,  and  the  completed  theses  are  kept  on  file  with  the  college  records,  that  they 
may  serve  as  a  reference  for  future  investigators. 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  INSPECTION  TRIPS. 

Annual  trips,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  manufacturing  and  power  plants  are 
taken  by  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes.  The  Juniors,  for  several  years,  have  visited 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton.  During  the  last  five  years  the  Seniors  have  visited 
Chicago  and  its  vicinity  on  the  annual  trip. 

During  the  Spring  term,  four  days  are  set  apart  for  the  Junior  trip  and  six  for  the 
Senior.  The  experiences  of  these  trips  are  considered  to  be  among  the  most  valuable 
of  the  engineer's  collegiate  life. 


Junior  Drawing  Roorr. 


Steam  and  Electrical  Laboratory 
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SOME 
VIEWS 

ON  THE 
CAMPUS. 


The  campus,  sufficiently  roll- 
ing to  make  it  picturesque  and 
consisting  of  fity-two  acres,  is 
laid  out  in  drives,  walks,  and 
lawns,  and  is  planted  with  a 
choice  variety  of  trees  and 
shrul)s. 


pjfl 

y ''  •"«  ■ 

^ 

North  Entrance. 
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const'-uction  K 


Main  Bu. Icing. 
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■Officers  of  the  Battalion- 1  908. 


THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMEXT. 


In  the  establishment  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  Congress  required  that  all  male 
students  should  be  given  military  instruction  and  the  War  Department  furnishes  a 
full  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  cadets  in  this  course.  An  army 
officer  has  charge  of  this  department  and  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  military 
affairs  the  student  acquires  dignity  of  carriage,  gentlemanly  deportment,  habits  of 
order,  neatness,  and  punctuality. 


Battallion— 1908. 
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Chemistry  Building. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Freshmen  Class  in  any  department  of  the 
University  must  present  fifteen  units  as  follows:  English  3,  Algebra  1-^,  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry  1-^^,  One  Ancient  or  Modern  Language  2,  General  or  EngHsh  History  1, 
Physics  1,  and  five  additional  units  must  be  selected  from  the  following  list:  Ancient 
or  Modern  Languages  3,  Chemistry  1,  Physical  Geography  ^,  Geology  ^,  Astronomy 
4,  Physiology  ^,  Botany  k,  Zoology  ^,  Civics  ^,  American  History  h,  Plane  Trigono- 
metry ^,  Manual  Training  ^,  and  Drawing  ^.  A  unit  involves  the  pursuit  of  a  subject 
for  five  hours  a  week  for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than  thirty-four  weeks.  If  the 
applicant  can  offer  only  13  units  he  may  be  admitted,  but  these  conditions  must  be 
removed  before  he  can  enter  the  Sophomore  Class.  Those  who  are  prepared  to  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  Spelling,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  United 
States  History  may  enter  the  Academy  and  i^  they  are  of  sufficient  age  and  maturity 
they  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  special  courses. 


EXPENSES. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  the  appointees  are  about  as  follows: 

Washing __$20  00 

Uniform _  16  00 

Books 25  00 

Use  of  Furniture 2  50 

Board— from  $2.00  to  $3.50  (per  week). 

The  additional  expenses  for  those  who  are  not  appointees  are  about  as  follows: 

Tuition  in  the  Engineering  Schools $40  00 

Tuition  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 30  00 

Tuition  in  College  of  Agriculture 25  00 

Tuition  in  the  Academy 20  00 

Matriculation  Fee 5  00 

Gymnasium  Fee .  ^  ^  _     5  00 

Laboratory  Fee,  each 5  00 

Room-rent 45  00 


Beginning  with  September,  1908,  a  deposit  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  required  of  all 
students.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  various  laboratory  and  other  deposit  fees  hereto- 
fore charged  and  is  returnable  at  the  close  of  the  year,  less  any  damage  assessment  that 
may  be  charged  up  against  it. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address,  F.  PAUL  ANDERSON,  Director, 

Lexington,  Ky. 
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Base  Ball  Team— 1908. 


Foot  Ball  Team— 1907. 

'I  have  but  one  counsel  for  you— 

be  master  ."—Napoleon 


m::     'Wl 

!^l    M   1 

\m                           ::m^^m 

s  ^^mm'         3 

View  of  Students  Room. 
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Boy's  Old  Dormitory. 


Boy's  New  Dormitory. 


Mlec^anlcal    engineering 


TPor 

Useful 
Xlfe 


"Electrical  Engineering 


